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right to let himself be imposed on. He had
learned by experience that it did not do to
report Boston's conversations to her. At
first she had criticised them as seriously as
she could. Afterwards, as soon as he began,
she would stop him with, " I'd rather not
know what Mr. Boston thinks; it's sure to
be depressing."

" You must go yourself, anyhow," said
Felicia. " I don't see very well how I can."
Yet she wanted him to press her. Instead
he seemed to accept her verdict.

"Do you mind? " he said.

" Of course I do," she said promptly.

He pondered this gloomily. Then he said,
" I tell you what, Felicia. I'll go this evening
and I'll tell him you're coming to-morrow."

" But I don't think I want to go."

"Oh ... don't you? I thought you did,
somehow."

" Which do you want me to do ? "

" I want you . . ." He hesitated. " To
come/' he said resolutely.

Felicia knew precisely what his hesitation
meant, but she ignored it. She was curious
to see.

" Very well," she said. " I'll come- But
you must promise to let me know if you see